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To  Thoughtful  Men  and  Women : 


Where  citizens  are  equal — if  ten  men  are  to 
elect  ten  representatives,  each  man  ought  to 
elect  one — if  ten  thousand  are  to  elect  ten  repre- 
sentatives, each  thousand  ought  to  elect  one. 


Yet  in  Massachusetts — for  many  years— -less 
than  one-quarter  who  voted,  elected  a majority 
of  the  legislature.*  Would  the  majority  permit 
this  if  they  knew  ? Certainly  not  ! 


*See  Mass.  House  Document,  No.  324  of  1891,  and  one  remedy  for 
the  evil  complained  of  in  House  Document  335  of  the  same 
year.  Also  No.  296. 


Equal  Representation. 


Tlie  great  boast  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  that 
they  have  created  for  themselves  and  maintain  a free,  repre- 
sentative government  of  the  people,  one  in  which  all  have 
equal  rights  and  equal  political  power.  From  this,  it  is  claimed, 
all  our  prosperity  arises.  What  a panorama  of  material  pro- 
gress is  unrolled  in  our  brief  national  history  ! What  a grand 
succession  of  inventions  and  discoveries;  what  great  achieve- 
ments in  science,  in  industry,  in  commerce  ! What  a rapid 
increase  among  the  people  of  comfort,  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  what  a marvellous  growth  of  population,  extending  our 
civilization  over  vast  areas,  previously  unoccupied  except  by 
savages  ! All  this,  say  our  orators  and  statesmen,  is  but 
“ Triumphant  Democracy  v displaying  itself  strikingly  to  the 
senses  and  imagination  of  mankind. 

If,  then,  the  superiority  of  our  government  is  the  basis  of 
all  our  greatness,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  show  a pro- 
gress in  this  greater  than  we  have  displayed  in  any  other 
direction,  both  as  it  is  far  the  most  important,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  whole  fabric,  and  because  a people  which  has  the 
capacity  to  excel  therein  so  greatly  in  the  beginning  ought 
fairly  to  be  presumed  to  have  a special  talent  in  this  direction. 
But  we  have  let  that  talent  sleep.  Other  nations,  though  still 
in  the  rear,  have  made  progress ; we,  though  so  far  in  advance 
at  the  start,  have  stood  practically  still.  Of  all  the  striking 
achievements  of  our  nation  since  its  formation,  scarce  one  re- 
lates to  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  government. 

For  this  startling  exception  to  a general  rule  there  is,  and 
there  can  be,  but  one  excuse  made.  That  is,  that  we  started 
with  a government  practically  perfect,  which  has  needed  but 
trifling  changes.  But  such  a thing  is  not  possible.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a government  should  be  perfect  of  its  kind,  but 
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if  so  it  must  soon  give  way  for  a better  kind  of  government. 
Fruit  fully  ripened  hastens  to  decay,  making  room  for  that 
which  is  capable  of  growth,  and  it  is  only  while  growth  con- 
tinues that  there  is  promise  of  long  endurance.  Republican 
institutions  are  of  no  such  early  maturity  ; they  are  like  the 
century  plant,  not  the  mushroom.  The  men  of  the  Revolution 
bequeathed  us  no  completed  work.  “ Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  Liberty  ; ” and 

“ Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Is  ever  fought  and  ever  won.” 

But  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  our 
government  was  originally  perfectly  planned  for  the  times 
when  it  was  formed,  there  have  been  tremendous  changes  in 
the  social  conditions  of  the  country,  and  these  demand  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  system  of  government.  The  orig- 
inal principles  may  have  been  and  very  likely  were  absolutely 
correct,  but  the  machinery  best  adapted  for  their  application 
then  must  necessarily  be  quite  unsuitable  now.  The  boy’s 
jacket  will  never  fit  the  man.  For  instance,  in  regard  to 
representation.  The  constitution  dates  from  a time  when 
there  were  no  daily  newspapers,  no  railroads,  no  telegraphs, 
no  large  collection  of  inhabitants  in  a single  municipality. 
Under  these  conditions  there  could  be  little  communication 
between  different  sections,  so  that  each  section  almost  nec- 
essarily formed  a political  unit,  its  inhabitants  acting  together 
and  generally  presenting  such  a uniformity  of  opinion  and 
interest  that  the  present  arrangement  secured  fair  representa- 
tion. This  is  now  changed,  and  it  has  become  as  difficult  to 
provide  a true  representation  for  the  people  of  one  district  as  it 
was  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  formed  to  do  so  for  a 
whole  state.  In  every  small  town  we  find  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  much  easier  for  those  who  think  alike,  though 
residing  at  a distance  from  each  other,  to  combine  and  select  a 
satisfactory  representative,  than  for  the  inhabitants  of  a single 
district  to  agree  among  themselves,  so  that  all  may  have  a rea- 
sonably fair  exponent  of  their  ideas. 

But  if  we  consider  for  a moment  the  conditions  under 
which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  was  necessarily  far  from  perfect  even  for 
that  time.  At  that  time  “ The  states  were  intensely  jealous 
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of  each  other,  and  the  problem  to  solve  was  the  foundation  of 
a constitution  which  would  be  acceptable,  and  not  the  con- 
struction of  an  ideally  best  form  of  government.”  “ The 
plan,”  says  Hamilton,  “ in  all  its  parts  was  a plan  of  accom- 
modation.” The  wonder  is  that  the  constitution  was  so  near- 
ly perfect  as  it  has  proved  to  be,  to  suppose  it  not  only 
capable  of  little  improvement  for  that  time,  but  equally  well 
adapted  by  anticipation  for  ours  as  well,  is  to  suppose  a mira- 
cle, so  great  as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  Let  not  our 
reverence  for  our  forefathers  blind  us  and  prevent  needed 
changes.  Their  task  was  Herculean,  performed  as  it  was 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions  ; in  the  light  and  freedom 
of  to-day  it  requires  but  a tithe  of  their  ability  to  make  vast 
improvements. 

“’The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  runs  a homely 
proverb.  Let  us  look  at  our  present  political  condition,  and 
see  if  it  warrants  complacency.  Do  we  not  see  exactly  what 
is  to  be  expected  where  progress  has  been  rapid  in  other  fields, 
but  the  system  of  government  stationary  and  behind  the 
times  ? In  the  general  chorus  of  national  pride,  is  there  not 
a constant  undertone  of  dissatisfaction  bewailing  political 
decadence  ? Is  it  not  evident  to  all  that  we  are  too  much 
exposed  to  mercenary  influences  ? 

When  the  first  object  of  existence  is  to  become  rich,  Aris- 
totle says  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  certain  to 
be  lowered  ; then  come  discontent,  faction  and  political  cor- 
ruption, making  an  end  of  liberty.  When  most  of  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  are  very  rich  men,  may  we  not  infer 
that  great  wealth  rather  than  great  merit  procured  their 
advancement  ? The  means  by  which  great  wealth  is  accumu- 
lated do  not  always  indicate  the  best  kind  of  men  ; sometimes 
they  indicate  the  worst. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  political  corruption  is  getting  to 
be  deemed  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  ; we  expect  even 
more  than  we  lament  it.  The  affairs  of  state  are  prosti- 
tuted to  serve  the  ends  of  those  in  power.  Office  is  not  the 
free  gift  and  choice  of  an  intelligent  constituency.  It  is 
secured  by  barter  between  those  who  would  profit  by  it. 
Candidates  climb  to  leadership  by  the  promise  of  spoils. 
Bribery  has  become  so  common  in  legislative  bodies  that  it  no 
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longer  surprises  any  one.  Political  rings  and  lobbyists  direct 
and  control  the  legislature  for  personal  gain  and  aggrandize- 
ment. Scarcely  a matter  that  comes  up  is  fairly  and  honestly 
considered  upon  its  merits  without  prejudice  or  influence. 
High  minded  and  honorable  men  in  the  legislature  find  them- 
selves sadly  at  variance  with  their  surroundings,  and  some- 
times feel  that  the  censure  of  the  legislative  body  is  no 
disgrace,  but  that  its  fellowship  and  good  will  may  he.  But 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  we  saw  a member  of  the  legislature 
of  one  of  our  oldest  and  proudest  states,  a state  second  to 
none  for  legislative  virtue  and  honor,  resign  his  seat,  dis- 
gusted at  the  unworthy  and  trifling  manner  in  tvhich  his 
associates  were  accustomed  to  deal  with  important  public 
matters.  If  the  ordinary  construction  of  language  can  he 
applied  to  the  reported  utterances  of  Senator  Ingalls,  in  a 
recent  speech*,  he  boldly  avows  that  politics  is  a battle  in 
which  any  means  are  justified  wThich  enable  the  party  using 
them  to  win.  When  such  an  open  confession  is  made  to  the 
world  by  the  president  pro  tempore,  of  the  senate  without  pro- 
test from  his  fellow  members  of  congress,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
seek  further  for  proof  of  political  degeneracy  and  the  need  of 
radical  reform. 

The  place  where  this  reform  is  most  needed  is  in  our 
system  of  representation,  condemned  by  such  vile  products. 
Had  we  sunk  so  low  as  a people  as  we  must  if  the  legislative 
bodies  just  spoken  of  fairly  represented  us,  sad,  indeed,  would 
be  our  condition,  and  hard  the  task  to  discover  a remedy. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Our  legislators  are  the  real  choice  of  but  a 
few.  The  fault  is  in  our  defective  system  of  election.  It  is 
an  essential  feature  of  our  government  that  it  professes  to  be 
representative.  In  that  essential  point  it  has  failed,  and  re- 

The  purification  of  politics  is  an  irridescent  dream.  Government 
is  force.  Politics  is  a battle  for  supremacy.  Parties  are  the  armies.  The 
decalogue  and  the  golden  rule  have  no  place  in  a political  campaign.  The 
object  is  success.  To  defeat  the  antagonist  and  expel  the  party  in  power 
is  the  purpose.  In  war  it  is  lawful  to  deceive  the  adversary,  to  hire 
Hessians,  to  purchase  mercenaries,  to  mutilate,  to  kill,  to  destroy  The 
commander  who  lost  a battle  through  the  activity  of  his  moral  nature 
wculd  be  the  derision  and  jest  of  history.  This  modern  cant  about  the 
corruption  of  politics  is  fatiguing  in  the  extreme.  It  proceeds  from  the 
tea-custard  and  syllabub  dilettanteisin,  the  frivolous  and  desultory  senti- 
mentalism of  epicenes.” 
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form  is  bitterly  needed.  The  right  to  vote,  indeed,  is  care- 
fully guarded  by  the  constitution.  But  voting  does  not 
necessarily  secure  representation.  It  should  do  so  ; that  is  its 
proper  object  ; but  the  means  are  so  poorly  adapted  to  the  end 
that  it  almost  completely  fails.  Of  what  avail  is  the  dropping 
of  a ballot  if  it  does  not  count  to  elect  a representative? 

At  the  last  general  election  (1888)  over  five  million  citizens 
voted  for  representatives  in  congress,  yet  failed  to  secure  rep- 
resentation ; and  in  some  states1  these  formed  a majority  of 
those  who  voted.  In  round  numbers  eleven  million  votes 
were  cast  for  representatives  in  congress  in  all  the  states  ; 
three  million  of  these  elected  the  Republican  majority  and 
therefore  control  legislation,  while  more  than  five  million  who 
voted  did  not  elect  a representative.  It  is  estimated  that  five 
million  more  of  voting  age  and  sex  omitted  to  vote  at  all, 
largely  influenced  we  may  fairly  infer  by  the  feeling,  war- 
ranted by  the  above  facts,  that  such  action  would  be  futile,  a 
result  sure  to  occur  if  they  belonged  to  a hopeless  minority  in 
their  respective  districts.  Over  one-seventh  of  the  Northern 
representatives  were  elected  by  an  actual  minority  (although 
a comparatively  large  one)  of  voters  in  their  districts.2 * * * * 

Political  parties  are  so  equally  divided  that  the  sum  of  the 
voters  on  the  losing  side  in  the  various  districts  comprises 
nearly"  one-half  of  those  who  vote,  and  none  of  these  have  a 
representative,  or  rather  they  are  misrepresented  by  one  whose 
views  are  opposed  to  theirs.  In  reply  to  this  consideration  it 
is  mistakenly"  urged,  by  some  who  do  not  justly  appreciate  true 
representation,  that  the  defeat  of  a given  party  in  one  district 
is  balanced  and  compensated  by7  its  success  in  another,  so  that 
the  parties  are  fairly  represented  after  all.  Were  this  so,  the 
individual  voter  still  loses  his  right  to  a voice  in  the  selection. 
I am  not  willing  to  leave  to  the  citizens  of  Oregon  the  choice 
of  a representative  for  me,  a citizen  of  Massachusetts,  even 

(1) .  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut. 

(2) .  In  round  numbers  there  are: 

16  million  males  of  voting  age. 

11  million  voted  for  representatives  in  congress. 

6 million  secured  representation,  their  candidates  being  elected. 

5 million  are  unrepresented,  their  candidates  being  defeated. 

3 million  control  all  legislation,  having  elected  the  Republican 
majority. 
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though  they  select  one  of  the  party  to  which  I belong.  But 
even  between  parties  the  result  is  far  from  fair.  Our  popula- 
tion is  so  distributed  that  the  division  of  opinion  is  likely  to 
be  very  much  the  same  in  one  community  as  in  another,  and 
the  party  in  the  majority  in  the  whole  nation  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  majority  in  most  of  the  separate  districts.  Any  exception 
to  this  rule  is  usually  from  temporary  or  exceptional  causes. 
As  a matter  of  fact  in  the  present  congress  the  Republicans 
in  the  Northern  states  have  a majority  of  ninety-seven  repre- 
sentatives instead  of  thirteen  as  they  would  if  the  representa- 
tion were  proportional  to  the  whole  vote  for  each  party  in  that 
section. 

To  the  unrepresented  members  of  the  defeated  one  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  each  district  are  to  be  added  the  members 
of  still  smaller  parties.  If  these  vote,  they  do  it  with  almost 
the  certainty  of  failing  to  secure  representation,  and  in  the 
present  congress  none  of  these  minor  parties  has  even  a sin- 
gle representative.  Taking  both  of  these  elements  together 
the  wholly  unrepresented  often  form  a majority  of  all  who 
vote  at  any  election.  Yet  these  unrepresented  citizens  con- 
tribute tlieir  share  toward  the  expenses  of  government.  Thus 
we  have  taxation  without  representation,  the  very  thing  which 
was  thought  by  our  forefathers  just  cause  for  war.  If  under 
a king  this  was  just  cause  for  a bloody  revolution,  is  it  not  a 
greater  wrong  under  a free  representative  government  where 
the  people  are  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  equal  rights,  and  is 
it  not  time  to  seek  if  possible,  means  for  a peaceful  revolution 
in  this  respect?  The  whole  population  of  the  colonies  was 
less  than  two  million,  yet  here  at  the  present  time  are  over 
five  million  of  unrepresented  tax  payers  who  voted,  and  if  we 
add  to  their  number  those  who  did  not  vote,  it  swells  our  un- 
represented population  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
having  the  right  of  suffrage. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  citizen  to  vote 
only  and  that  many  must  necessarily  be  outvoted,  yet  that 
they  have  no  ground  for  complaint,  as  the  majority  must  rule. 
This  is  no  answer  to  the  complaint  of  loss  of  votes  cast  for  a 
representative.  If  the  votes  were  directly  * upon  a proposed 
law  or  measure,  as  in  voting  upon  a proposed  amendment  to  a 
state  constitution,  the  principle  would  be  as  stated  ; but  in 
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voting  for  representatives,  the  people  are  not  voting  directly, 
but  are  choosing  delegates  to  vote  for  them  upon  measures. 
Consequently  if  one’s  vote  does  not  count  to  elect  a represen- 
tative, he  is  not  merely  outvoted;  he  loses  his  vote  altogether 
upon  the  questions  brought  before  the  legislature  ; he  has  no 
voice  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  making  of  the  laws.  Our 
legislative  system  is  not  a government  by  majority.  It  is 
government  of  a majority  of  pluralities  in  separate  districts. 
Consequently  we  have  actually  minority  rule.  It  is  customary 
to  call  the  plans  proposed  for  remedying  the  evil,  plans  to 
secure  minority  representation.  The  term  is  a misleading 
one.  The  plans  do  aim  to  give  a voice  to  those  now  left  in 
the  minority  in  the  various  districts,  but  the  final  result  aimed 
at  is  the  rule  of  the  majority  through  the  equal  representation 
of  all. 

In  order  to  secure  this  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  do  away 
with  the  present  district  system.  By  this  each  state  is 
divided  up  into  territorial  divisions  each  of  which  elects  one 
representative  in  congress.  The  constitution  requires  that 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  several  states.”  not  by  a plurality  of  the  people  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  several  states.  A majority  in  a state 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a majority  in  the  districts. 
Indiana,  voting  by  districts,  elected  three  Republican  and  ten 
Democratic  Representatives  to  congress,  but  in  the  state  as  a 
whole  the  Republicans  cast  more  votes  than  the  Democrats, 
and  therefore  should  have  elected  at  least  half  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. In  Iowa  the  Democrats  cast  five-elevenths  of  the 
votes,  but  by  districts  elected  only  one-eleventh  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  usual  to  attribute  such  results  to  gerryman- 
dering. That  the  evil  is  occasionally,  aggravated  by  this  cause 
is  unfortunately  true,  but  the  main  reason  for  it  lies  far  deeper. 
Let  districts  be  arranged  as  justly  as  possible,  a minority, 
usually'  large  in  each,  must  necessarily  be  defeated  and  left 
without  representation,  the  sum  of  these  minorities  being 
usually  sufficient  to  elect  several  representatives.  Moreover, 
the  party  in  the  minority  in  the  state  will  usually  obtain  much 
less  than  its  fair  proportion  of  representatives,  while  it  is 
always  possible  that  it  may  obtain  far  more  than  the  fair  pro- 
portion. The  evil  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  which  is 
radically  defective. 
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The  result  of  the  last  election  shows  the  district  system  to 
be  unjust  and  delusive.  Unjust,  because  less  than  half  who 
voted  at  the  North,  secured  202  of  the  211  representatives 
from  that  portion  of  the  country.* 

Delusive,  because  the  popular  belief  is  that  a majority  of 
those  who  vote  control  through  the  representatives  they  elect. 

Yet  in  the  election  of  the  present  congress  in  the  Northern 
states,  new  states  included, — 

3,172,999  citizens  elected  167  representatives,  a majority  of 
the  332  in  congress  from  all  the  states  both  North 
and  South,  while — 

3,304,692  who  voted  in  167  Northern  districts,  failed  to  elect 
any. 

If  representatives  in  congress  from  the  Northern  States  had 
been  apportioned  between  the  two  parties  according  to  the 
vote  cast,  the  Republicans  would  have  had  112  representatives 
and  the  Democrats  99,  a majority  of  13,  whereas  the  result 
actually  effected  was  Republicans  154,  Democrats  57,  a Repub- 
lican majority  of  97.  This  loss  to  the  Democrats  of  42  votes 
really  amounts  to  double  that  number,  because  they  are  used 
by  Republicans  to  defeat  Democratic  measures,  thus  leaving 
the  minority  party  not  only  unrepresented  but  misrepresented 
to  that  extent. 

One  half  the  Northern  Representatives  were  elected  by 
less  than  a quarter  of  the  Northern  voters,  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  who  voted  in  the  same  states  did  not  elect 
even  one.  To  secure  anything  like  justice  or  equality  the 
result  should  be  far  different.  One  quarter  of  the  voters 
should  elect  one  quarter  of  the  representatives,  and  twice  as 
many  voters  should  elect  twice  as  many  representatives. 

It  may  be  that  men  like  Senator  Ingalls,  disregarding  all 
broad  considerations  of  justice  and  public  welfare,  may  see 
in  these  figures  only  a satisfactory  partisan  advantage.  But 
the  majority  party  itself  can  by  no  means  afford  to  look  with 
equanimity  upon  this  unjust  method,  although  for  the 
moment  gaining  an  unfair  advantage  from  it.  Its  position  is 
too  precarious.  No  very  great  change  of  vote,  whether  from 

*The  Southern  States  are  purposely  omitted  to  avoid  any  complication 
on  account  of  the  alleged  suppression  of  the  negro  vote.  If  the  whole 
country  were  included  the  showing  would  undoubtedly  be  far  worse. 
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change  of  opinion  or  from  corruption  of  voters,  instead  of 
making  a proportionate  change  in  the  representation,  might 
completely  reverse  the  relative  position  of  the  parties.  Less 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  Northern  vote  could  have  been 
so  changed  as  to  tip  the  scale  and  give  an  entirely  different 
majority  in  congress  for  all  the  states.  The  power  of  so  few 
votes  to  change  entirely  the  complexion  of  congress  is  too 
strong  a temptation  to  be  left  open  to  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians, and  hangs  a Damocles  sword  over  the  head  of  the 
winner. 

What  is  needed  is  that  voters  should  have  the  power  to 
form  their  own  combinations  instead  of  being  arbitrarily 
connected  together  in  districts  without  regard  to  the  similar 
ity  of  their  wishes,  interests  or  opinions.  Then  like  would 
unite  with  like  and  each  body  secure  a representative  reas- 
onably acceptable  to  all.  The  result  would  be  the  best 
possible  representation.  All  shades  of  opinion  would  be 
represented,  and  the  legislature  be  in  fact  as  in  name  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  Each  representative  being  thus  the 
free  choice  of  his  whole  constituency  could  act  without  fear 
of  the  whip  of  any  political  party  and  support  any  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  without  danger  in  consequence 
of  suffering  the  mortification  of  defeat  at  the  next  election. 

The  abolition  of  the  district  system  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  representatives  will  not  be  chosen  who  are  identi- 
fied with  the  locality  where  their  constituents  chiefly  reside. 
It  only  means  that  instead  of  being  obliged  to  combine  with 
his  immediate  neighbors  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  agreeing 
upon  a representative,  a voter  may  combine  with  those  with 
whom  he  is  most  in  accord,  selecting  his  associates.  If  he 
care  particularly  for  local  representation  he  will  only  range 
a little  farther  and  join  with  those  from  a little  larger  district 
than  now  to  elect  one  from  the  same  general  locality.  But 
the  aim  is  to  select  those  men  who  best  represent  the  voter, 
and  the  voter  should  not  be  hampered  by  district  lines  either 
in  the  selection  of  a candidate  or  in  joining  with  others  to 
elect  him.  Locality  is  only  one  thing  to  be  considered,  but 
as  things  now  are  it  is  made  the  chief  consideration  whether 
the  voter  regards  it  as  such  or  not. 

The  U.  S.  constitution  sought  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
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Smaller  states  by  giving  them  the  same  representation  in  the 
senate  as  the  larger  states.  If  states  in  the  minority  are 
given  increased  representation,  we  would  naturally  conclude 
that  the  several  states  would  protect  the  rights  of  their  own 
citizens  in  the  minority,  or  at  least  see  that  they  have  that 
share  of  representation  in  the  law-making  body  to  which 
their  numbers  entitle  them. 

The  minority  should  not  have  increased  representation  be- 
cause weak,  neither  should  the  majority  because  it  is  strong. 
Between  citizens  representation  should  be  equal. 

The  constitution  says,  “ Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  according  to  their  respective 
numbers  and  if  that  is  right  and  just,  it  follows  that  repre- 
sentatives should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  parties 
however  many  or  weak,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers. 

Some  object  to  the  representation  of  all,  on  the  ground 
that  the  ignorant  so  far  outnumber  the  wise  that  they  would 
rule,  but  this  objection  cannot  be  sustained.  The  ignorant 
are  found  in  all  parties,  and  so  far  from  making  common 
cause  against  the  educated,  would  almost  without  exception 
vote  for  the  ablest  man  of  their  own  party  if  they  knew  who 
he  was.  But  even  if  the  objection  was  well  founded,  the 
remedy  would  be  an  educational  qualification,  or  some 
change  in  the  law  instead  of  devices  to  cheat  a voter  by  giv- 
ing him  the  appearance  of  political  power  without  the  reality. 
In  any  case  intelligence  will  rule.  At  present  we  are  ruled 
by  intelligent  demagogues,  and  if  the  same  amount  of  brain 
power  now  applied  to  personal  and  party  ends  was  applied 
to  lofty  unselfish  statesmanship  we  should  be  ruled  by  intel- 
ligent patriots. 

Aristotle  argued  that  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  people  in- 
cluded and  exceeded  the  wisdom  of  the  few  who  were  wise. 
Therefore  let  us  utilize  the  wisdom  of  the  mass  by  granting 
to  all  their  right  of  representation.  All  the  great  beneficial 
movements  among  mankind  have  been  the  work  of  deter- 
mined minorities.  Therefore  let  the  wiser  minority  also  be 
represented. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  a more  just 
system  of  representation  and  much  thought  has  been  ex- 
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pended  upon  it.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  become  once 
thoroughly  alive  to  its  importance  and  a way  can  readily  be 
devised  to  apply  an  effective  remedy.  We  have  seen  how 
the  present  system  fails.  Let  us  in  conclusion  take  a glance 
at  some  of  the  propositions  made  to  introduce  a better  one. 

In  1869  the  United  States  Senate  appointed  a committee 
on  representative  reform.  They  reported  a bill. 

In  their  unanimous  report  they  emphatically  condemned 
the  system  which  elects  but  one  representative  from  a dis- 
trict. 

For  this  they  gave  several  reasons.  They  pointed  out  that 
political  areas  were  often  unfairly  arranged  with  the  view  to 
party  advantage.  That  fair  representation  of  political  inter- 
ests is  not  secured.  That  it  excludes  from  Congress  men  of 
ability  and  merit  and  exerts  a baneful  influence  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House.  Two  causes  operate  to  this  end  ; in 
the  first  place  no  man  who  adheres  to  a minority  in  any  par- 
ticular district  can  be  returned,  and  next,  great  rapidity  of 
change  is  produced  by  fluctuations  of  party  power  in  the 
district.  Members  were  never  secure  in  their  seats;  in  fact 
a large  number  in  the  House  only  sat  for  a single  term.  The 
system  of  single  representative  districts  was  the  chief  cause. 

That  system  has  carried  the  idea  of  local  representation  to 
excess.  The  insecurity  of  their  seats  prevented  members 
from  devoting  themselves  to  public  business  with  zeal  and 
confidence.  They  were  engaged  in  a perpetual  struggle  for 
existence.  In  brief,  time  and  efforts  instead  of  being  ex- 
pended for  the  public,  must  be  expended  on  personal  objects 
if  one  desires  to  remain  for  any  considerable  time  a repre- 
sentative. The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  had  there 
been  equal  representation,  our  disastrous  civil  war  might 
have  been  prevented. 

The  district  system  worked  so  badly  in  France  that  in  1885 
the  Chamber  decided  to  relinquish  it  by  a vote  of  410  to  67. 1 

In  1870  Mr.  Marshall  proposed  a measure  to  give  equal  rep- 
resentation and  was  supported  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  Mr.  Gar- 
field and  others,  and  almost  carried  the  House  with 
him.2  President  Garfield  after  reviewing  the  results  attained 


1.  Lubbock’s  “ Representation.  ” 

2.  Sterne’s  “Representative  Government,  ”■ 
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under  the  district  system,  said,  “ Now  no  man  whatever  his 
politics  can  justly  defend  a system  that  may  in  theory  and 
frequently  does  in  practice  produce  such  results  as  these.  ” 

In  England  cumulative  voting  has  been  practiced  to  some 
extent,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  it  has  been  in  use  for 
eighteen  years.  The  state  is  so  districted  as  to  give  three 
representatives  to  each.  Every  voter  is  allowed  to  cast  three 
votes,  or  as  many  as  the  number  of  representatives  the  dis- 
trict is  to  elect.  He  can  cast  them  all  for  one  candidate  if 
he  chooses.  This  gives  a weak  party  a better  opportunity  of 
electing  a representative.  But  there  is  still  by  this  method  a 
great  waste  of  votes.1 

There  has  been  in  Denmark  for  thirty-five  years  represen- 
tation by  the  single  transferable  vote.2  An  estimate  is  made 
of  the  number  required  to  elect,  by  dividing  the  votes  cast, 
by  the  number  of  representatives.  Any  candidate  receiving 
this  number  is  declared  elected,  and  any  surplus  or  ineffective 
votes  are  transferred  to  assist  in  electing  others  of  the  same 
principles.  This  system,  (Mr.  Andrse’s,  best  known  as  Mr. 
Hare’s)  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock and  others,  and  seems  the  most  just  of  any  yet  put  to 
practical  test.  Harvard  College  and  some  other  institutions 
and  corporations  have  elected  officers  by  this  method.  By 
this  plan  there  is  the  least  possible  loss  and  waste  of  votes, 
and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individual  voters  rep- 
resented. 

Retaining  all  these  excellencies  and  including  some  new 
and  desirable  features,  is  a system  offered  and  recommended 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1888.3 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  in  commenting  on  it,  says  : 

“ It  presents  a scheme  which  seems  to  us  the  most  com- 
plete and  practical  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  worked  out  in 
detail  with  great  care  and  elaboration  so  as,  we  should  think, 
to  leave  no  loophole  for  blunder  or  fraud.  The  fundamental 
principle  is  that  of  Mr.  Hare’s  plan,  the  transference  of  sur- 

1.  This  method  elects  a majority  of  the  legislature  by  an  average  of 
about  one-third  of  the  votes  cast;  the  ordinary  method  by  an  average  of 
about  one-quarter. 

2.  Some  clauses  of  the  law  may  be  found  in  Sterne’s  “ Representative 
Government  ”,  page  233. 

3.  By  William  H.  Gove,  Esq.,  Salem,  Mass. 
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pins  votes  to  other  candidates,  by  which  every  representative 
has  an  equal  constituency,  and  every  voter  has  a representa- 
tive for  whom  he  voted.  But  while  Mr.  Hare  distributes  the 
surplus  votes  by  a complicated  and  perplexing  method,  the 
plan  before  us  requires  each  candidate  before  the  election  to 
say  to  whom  his  unnecessary  votes  shall  be  transferred. 
Each  voter,  therefore  votes  for  a single  name,  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  vote  for  A,  may  count  for  B,  C or  D,  and 
the  transference  of  the  surplus  votes  is  made  by  a simple 
rapid  process,  always  to  a candidate  or  candidates  in  general 
agreement  with  the  one  voted  for.  ” 

So  general  is  the  conviction  among  the  best  thinkers  that 
some  reform  in  representation  is  demanded,  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  must  come.  Remedies  have  been 
sought  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  a system  of 
voting  by  which  no  votes  shall  be  lost,  or  at  least  no  consid- 
erable number,  and  every  vote  shall  count  for  the  election  of 
a person  who  is  the  choice  of  the  voter. 

Appeal  has  been  made  to  congress,  but  a system  that  elects 
legislators,  too  often  blinds  them  to  its  injustice.  Only  the 
opposition  of  men  conscious  of  their  unfitness  for  the  places 
they  occupy,  and  conscious  that  in  a fair  and  just  represen- 
tation of  all  voters  other  and  better  men  would  supersede 
them,  has  so  long  delayed  reform.  When  that  comes,  and 
every  citizen  exerts  an  influence,  true  statesmen  will  hold  the 
suffrage  of  the  people  and  legislation  will  be  for  their  benefit 
and  the  best  good  of  the  country,  and  not  to  conciliate  par- 
ties or  sections  with  a view  to  re-election.  Then  the  purest 
and  best  men  will  stand  at  the  helm,  their  aspirations  satis- 
fied in  a true  statesmanship,  free  from  debasing  intrigues 
which  now  excludes  many  of  them  from  all  participation  in 
matters  of  government. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Illustration. 

Suppose  12  men  are  to  elect  three  representatives  ; four  of  the 
men  should  elect  1 representative.  Then  each  man’s  vote  would 
have  equal  power.  Each  of  the  12  men  would  have  equal  repre- 
sentation. No  man’s  vote  would  be  wasted. 
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Write  the  12  names  on  separate  slips  of  paper. 

Mix  thoroughly  in  a hat  or  box. 

Draw  out  one  name,  calling  on  the  man  whose  name  is  drawn 
to  nominate  and  vote  for  some  one  to  represent  him. 

Draw  all  the  names  in  the  same  manner. 

As  soon  as  any  candidate  has  received  four  votes  he  is  elected, 
and  no  more  votes  can  be  cast  for  him. 

When  all  have  voted  the  voting  list  may  resemble  this  : 

Candidates. 


Dix. 

Lee. 

Coe.  Ide. 

Foy. 

Bee. 

Voters. 

1.  Ely. 

1.  Way. 

1.  Dix.  1.  Coe. 

1.  Foy. 

1. 

Jay. 

2.  Ide. 

2.  Bee. 

2.  Lee.  2.  Ney. 

2. 

2. 

3.  Ash. 

3. 

3.  3. 

3.' 

3. 

4.  May. 

4. 

4.  4. 

4. 

4. 

Dix  having  4 votes  is  elected. 

The  presiding  officer  declares  the  candidate  having  the  fewest 
votes  defeated  ; and  calls  on  those  who  voted  for  him  to  transfer 
their  votes  to  one  of  the  remaining  candidates. 

In  the  above  list  Foy  and  Bee  have  each  one  vote. 

When  the  votes  are  equal  they  shall  be  transferred  first  from 
the  last  nominated. 

By  this  rule  Bee  would  be  first  declared  defeated,  and  the  one 
who  voted  for  him  given  an  opportunity  to  transfer  his  vote  to  eith- 
er of  the  other  candidates.  By  the  transfer  there  might  again  be 
two  or  more  candidates  having  an  equal  number  of  votes;  these 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  rule  until  but  three  candidates 
are  left ; these  are  elected. 

In  case  of  corporations  with  shareholders  of  unequal  interests, 
write  their  names  or  separate  slips  of  paper  as  man}7-  times  as 
they  hold  shares  and  proceed  as  above. 

Possibly  a man  cannot  transfer  his  vote  to  suit  him.  Possibly 
the  man  of  his  choice  has  been  elected  before  his  opportunity  to 
vote.  But  as  nearly  as  possible  those  elected  represent  the  12 
men,  and  the  fewest  possible  votes  have  been  lost. 

In  case  of  a state  election  the  larger  number  of  voters  requires 
a little  different  manner  of  transfer,  but  the  principle  used  and 
the  result  obtained  is  the  same. 


COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS. 

CONGRESS. 

A majority  of  representatives  in  the  present  congress 
(52nd  1892)  were  elected  by  less  than  21  per  cent,  of  the 
votes,  while  over  twice  as  many  cast  at  the  same  election  did 
not  elect  any. 
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In  the  Northern  States  at  that  election,  using  round 
numbers,  33  hundred  thousand  Democratic  votes  elected 
121  representatives,  while  34  hundred  thousand  Republican 
votes  cast  in  the  North  elected  only  83  representatives. 

In  the  northern  states  — 

2,703,976  votes  elected  167  representatives  a majority  of 
congress  from  both  North  and  South,  while 
3,420,246  in  the  North  voting  at  the  same  time  could  not 
elect  even  one. 

Other  countries  suffer  from  the  same  evil.  In 
Great  Britain  there  are — 

6,067,133  registered  voters. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  670  members.  In 
the  present  House  449*  seats  were  contested,  221 
were  uncontested. 

3,160,755  votes  were  cast  for  the  449  contested  seats. 
1,302,081  votes  are  represented,  having  elected  355  members 
(19  more  than  a majority  of  the  whole  House) 
while  a larger  number — 

1,303,812  votes  cast  at  the  same  elections  are  unrepresented 
being  wasted  on  defeated  candidates. 


INDIANA  ELECTION. 

216,114  Republicans  and  238,920  Democrats  voted  for  con- 
gressman, 2 Republican  and  11  Democratic  Representatives 
were  elected,  or  one  for  each  108,057  Republican  votes,  and 
one  for  each  21,720  Democratic  votes  cast. 

By  the  Gove  System  of  transfer  the  following  would  have 
been  the  result  assuming  Republican  voters  would  prefer  any 
Republican  to  any  Democratic  candidate,  and  Democratic 
voters  any  Democratic  to  any  Republican  candidate. 

455,034  the  vote  cast  by  the  two  great  parties  is  taken  to 
illustrate  the  method  of  transfer,  one-thirteenth  of  which 
(35,003)  is  the  quota  required  to  elect. 

As  the  returns  are  received  at  a central  office  they  can  be 
entered  in  a journal,  and  each  candidate  credited  in  a 
ledger  account  with  the  votes  they  receive,  after  the  returns 
are  all  in,  the  total  vote  is  divided  by  the  number  of  candidates 
to  be  elected,  which  gives  the  quota  required  to  elect  each. 


♦Computation  made  from  Whittaker’s  English  Almanac. 
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Result  of  voting  in  Indiana  for  representatives  in  Congress, 
(1890). 

246,198  voters  are  represented,  their  candidates  being  elected. 

225,757  citizens  who  voted  are  unrepresented,  their  candi- 
dates being  defeated. 

218,797  votes  elected  12  of  the  13  congressmen. 

197,406  votes  in  11  districts  elected  11  congressmen. 

200,520  votes  in  11  districts  did  not  elect  any. 

116,737  votes  (or  less  than  one-quarter  who  voted)  elected 
7,  a majority  of  the  representatives. 

Do  a majority  of  the  voters  desire  that  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  voters  shall  elect  a majority  of  the  representatives? 

In  the  second  district  a minority  of  those  who  voted  elected 
their  candidate. 


APPENDIX  I. 


HOUSE No.  324 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ) 
House  op  Representatives,  March  25,  1891.  ) 

The  undersigned,  a minority  of  the  committee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments,  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  said  committee,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  the  petitions  of 
John  M.  Berry  and  others  for  the  adoption  of  a system  of 
equal  representation  for  the  election  >f  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, on  the  ground  that  upon  the  figures  shown  by 
the  petitioners,  and  hereto  annexed  the  matter  deserves 
further  consideration,  and  they  thei  ifore  recommend  refer- 
ence to  the  next  General  Court. 

JOHN  T.  McLOUGHLIN. 
EDWD.  W.  PRESHO. 
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Votes  which  elected  a Majority  of  the  Senate  compared  with  Votes 
wasted  on  Defeated  Candidates  in  the  Several  Districts. 


Elected. 

1,843 

Defeated. 

. . Votes  in  the  Third  Bristol  District  elected  a senator. 

2,128  Votes  in  the  Fifth  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 

candidates. 

2,142  Votes  in  the  First  Bristol  were  wasted  on  defeated 

candidates. 

2,149  Votes  in  the  Fourth  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 

candidates. 

2,229 

2,338 

2,442 

. . Votes  in  the  Eighth  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

. . Votes  in  the  Cape  District  elected  a senator. 

. . Votes  in  the  Third  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

2,605  Votes  in  the  Third  Essex  were  wasted  on  defeated 

candidates. 

2,009  Votes  in  the  Second  Plymouth  were  wasted  on 

defeated  candidates. 

2,020 

. . Votes  in  the  Fourth  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

2,81 1 Votes  in  the  Second  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 

ca  ididates. 

2,805  Vot  is  in  the  First  Plymouth  were  wasted  on  de- 

feated candidates. 

2,874  Votes  in  the  Franklin  District  were  wasted  on 

del  >ated  candidates. 

2,884 

. . Vote:  in  the  Second  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

2,891  Vote:  in  the  Third  Bristol  were  wasted  on  defeated 

can  .idates. 

2,920 

. . Votes  in  the  First  Essex  elected  a senator. 

2,901  Votes  in  the  Third  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 

candidates. 

2,908  Votes  in  the  First  Essex  were  wasted  on  defeated 

cant  dates. 

2,975 

Votes  n the  Third  Essex  elected  a senator. 

3,001  Votes  n the  Worcester- Hampshire  District  were 

wash  i on  defeated  candidates. 

3,003 

3,015 

3,047 

. . Votes  in  the  First  Bristol  elected  a senator. 

Votes  i i the  First  Plymouth  elected  a senator. 
Votes  in  the  Second  Plymouth  elected  a senator. 
3.002  Votes  ii  the  Second  Bristol  were  wasted  on  defeated 

candidates. 

3,111 

. . Votes  ii  the  Worcester-Hampshire  District  elected 

a senat  >r. 

3,110  Votes  in  the  First  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 

feated candidates. 

3,130 

3,180 

. . Votes  in  ' he  Franklin  District  elected  a senator. 

Votes  in  i ae  Second  Essex  elected  a senator. 

3,21 1 Votes  in  t le  First  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 

candidal  38. 

2,252 

3,281 

. . Votes  in  the  First  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

. . Votes  in  the  Third  Middlesex  elected  a senator. 
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Elected.  Defeated. 


3,315 


. . Votes  in  the  Fifth  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

3,328  Votes  in  the  Fourth  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

3,341  Votes  in  the  Seventh  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

3,383  Votes  in  the  Fourth  Worcester  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

3,391  Votes  in  the  Second  Essex  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 

3,409  Votes  in  the  Sixth  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

3,469  Votes  in  the  Fifth  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

3,474  Votes  in  the  Third  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 


3,480 

3,501 

3,603 


. Votes  in  the  Sixth  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

. Votes  in  the  Seventh  Suffolk  elected  a senator. 

Votes  in  the  Fifth  Middlesex  elected  a senator. 
3,536  Votes  in  the  Fifth  Essex  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 


3,638 


3,645 

3,685 

3,729 

3,784 

3,799 

3,833 

3,854 

3,953 

3,977 

4,055 

4,073 

4,097 

4,159 

4,277 

4,363 

4,781 

1,094 


Votes  in  the  Fourth  Essex  elected  a senator. 

Votes  in  the  Third  Worcester  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Fourth  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Second  Worcester  were  wasted  on 
defeated  candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Second  Norfolk  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Sixth  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Second  Hampden  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

Votes  in  tae  Sixth  Essex  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Berkshire-Hampshire  District  were 
wasted  on  defeated  candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Second  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Berkshire  District  were  wasted  on 
defeated  candidates. 

Votes  in  the  First  Hampden  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 

Votes  in  the  First  Norfolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 

Votes  in  the  First  Worcester  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

V otes  in  the  Eighth  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Seventh  Middlesex  were  wasted  on  de- 
feated candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Ninth  Suffolk  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 

Votes  in  the  Cape  District  were  wasted  on  defeated 
candidates. 


62,725  Votes  (or  less  than  one-quarter  of  those  cast)  thus 

elect  (21)  a majority  of  the  Senate,  while 


133,782  V otes  (or  over  twice  as  many ) cast  at  the  same  elec- 

tion did  not  elect  any. 
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Eleven  senators  were  elected  by  a minority  of  the  votes  cast  in  their  districts. 
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THE  GOVE  BILL.— LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATION. 


HOUSE  ...  .NO  335. 


[Mr.  Parker  of  Methuen  gives  notice  that  he  will  move  to  substitute 
this  Resolve  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, leave  to  withdraw.] 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Ninety-one. 

RESOLVE 

To  amend  the  Constitution  relative  to  the  Election  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives. 

Resolved , By  both  houses,  that  it  is  expedient  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  by  the  adoption 
of  the  subjoined  article  of  amendment ; and  that  the  said 
article,  being  agreed  to  by  a majority  of  the  senators  and 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives present  and  voting  thereon,  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals of  both  houses,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  there- 
on, and  referred  to  the  general  court  next  to  be  chosen ; 
and  that  the  said  article  be  published,  to  the  end  that  if 
agreed  to  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  constitution  by 
the  general  court  next  to  be  chosen,  it  may  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  approval  and  ratification,  in  order 
that  it  may  become  a part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Article  of  Amendment. 

Section  1.  In  order  to  provide  for  a representation  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  equality;  any  resident  of  this  Common- 
wealth, eligible  under  the  constitution  to  the  office  of 
senator,  may  be  nominated  as  a candidate  for  said  office 
by  any  person. 

No  such  nomination  shall  be  valid  unless  the  following 
conditions  are  complied  with  : — 

(1.)  The  nomination  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  person  making  it,  and  shall  contain  the  name  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  candidate. 

(2.)  An  acceptance  of  the  nomination  signed  by  the 
candidate  shall  be  endorsed  thereon. 
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(3.)  It  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  not  more  than  three  months 
nor  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  day  of  election. 

(4 ) There  shall  be  deposited  with  the  nomination 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  or  such  other  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  by 
law  direct. 

Sect.  2.  Not  less  than  four  weeks  before  the  day  of 
election,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  fur- 
nish to  each  candidate  and  to  every  voter  who  shall  re- 
quest it,  a printed  list  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
candidates  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  each,  and  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  each 
was  nominated. 

Sect.  3.  At  any  time  after  his  nomination  and  not 
less  than  three  weeks  before  the  day  of  election,  any  of 
said  candidates  may  furnish  to  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a statement  in  writing,  signed  by  himself  and 
acknowledged  before  any  magistrate  authorized  to  take 
acknowledgment  of  deeds,  which  statement  shall  contain 
the  names  of  one  or  more  others  of  said  candidates  with 
whom  he  believes  himself  to  be  in  accord  upon  the  most 
important  public  questions,  and  to  one  or  more  of  whom 
he  wishes  to  transfer  any  ineffective  votes  cast  for  himself. 

Sect.  4-  The  secretary  shall  prepare  a new  list  of 
candidates  similar  to  that  named  in  section  two  of  this 
article,  but  containing  also  against  the  name  of  each 
candidate  the  names  in  alphabetical  order  of  all  candi- 
dates named  in  the  list,  if  any,  furnished  by  that  candi- 
date, as  provided  in  section  three  ; and  he  shall,  not  less 
than  two  weeks  before  the  day  of  election,  furnish  to  the 
clerk  of  every  city  or  town  a sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  said  new  list.  Every  such  clerk  shall,  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  thereof,  post  conspicuously,  and  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  one  copy  of  said  list  at 
each  and  every  place  in  his  city  or  town  where  votes  are 
to  be  received  at  said  election,  and  shall  also  immediately 
furnish  one  copy  to  every  legal  voter  resident  in  said 
city  or  town  who  shall  demand  the  same. 

Sect.  5.  Every  legal  voter  wherever  resident,  shall 
be  entitled  to  cast  his  vote  for  senator  in  favor  of  any 
person  whose  name  appears  in  the  aforesaid  list  of  can- 
didates ; but  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  one  can- 
didate, nor  for  any  person  whose  uame  does  not  appear 
upon  the  aforesaid  list  of  candidates. 
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But  whenever  a candidate  duly  nominated  is  omitted 
from  the  list  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, votes  may  be  cast  for  him  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  his  name  appeared  on  said  list. 

If  the  secretary  shall  make  such  omission  intentionally 
or  through  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  he  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  ever  after  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  G.  The  returns  of  votes  having  been  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  as  provided  by 
the  constitution,  the  secretary  shall  make  a list  of  all 
candidates  voted  for,  with  the  vote  received  by  each 
candidate  in  each  precinct  or  voting  place,  and  his  total 
vote,  and  said  list  shall  be  transmitted,  published  and 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  provided  in  section  four, 
concerning  the  list  therein  named;  and  after  the  secretary 
shall  have  ascertained  who  are  the  persons  who  appear  to 
be  elected,  he  shall  make  a list  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates with  the  computation  by  which  their  election  has 
been  ascertained,  and  shall  forthwith  furnish  a copy  of 
the  same  to  each  candidate  and  also  to  every  voter  who 
shall  request  it. 

Sect.  7.  Ineffective  votes  shall  be  transferred  accord- 
ing to  the  request  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they 
were  originally  cast,  to  a person  named  in  the  list  fur- 
nished by  said  candidate  as  provided  by  section  three. 

The  forty  candidates  then  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected  and  the  secretary 
shall  issue  certificates  of  election  to  them. 

In  case  two  or  more  candidates  have  the  same  number 
of  votes,  the  candidates  residing  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  state  house  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of 
election,  to  have  the  highest  number. 

Sect.  8.  The  following  shall  be  deemed  ineffective 
votes,  and  shall  be  transferred  in  the  order  named  : — 

(1.)  Any  votes  cast  for  a candidate  in  excess  of  one- 
fortieth  of  the  entire  vote  cast,  beginning  with  the  can- 
didate receiving  the  largest  vote,  and  proceeding  to  the 
one  next  highest  and  so  on. 

In  the  case  of  two  or  more  receiving  the  same  vote, 
the  transfer  shall  be  from  each  alternately,  in  alphabeti- 
cal order. 

(2.)  Votes  cast  for  candidates  who  have  since  their 
nomination  died  or  become  ineligible  in  the  same  order. 

(3.)  Original  votes  cast  for  candidates  who  fail  of 
election,  beginning  with  the  candidate  receiving  the 
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smallest  total  vote,  and  proceeding  to  the  one  next  lowest, 
and  so  on ; in  case  of  two  or  more  receiving  the  same 
vote  the  transfer  to  be  made  from  each  alternately  in 
alphabetical  order. 

No  votes  shall  be  transferred  from  any  candidate  who 
has  not  furnished  the  statement  named  in  section  three. 

Sect.  9.  Every  ineffective  vote  of  a candidate  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  candidate  named  in  his  said  list, 
living  and  eligible  at  the  time  of  counting  the  vote,  for 

whom  the  largest  number  of  votes  were  originally  cast 

and  whose  vote  by  transfer  or  otherwise  does  not  equal 
one-fortieth  of  the  whole  vote  cast,  until  all  are  trans- 
ferred as  far  as  possible. 

If  the  same  number  of  votes  were  originally  cast  for 
two  or  more  candidates  named  in  said  list,  the  candi- 
date residing  nearest  the  one  from  whom  the  votes  are 
to  be  transferred  shall  be  preferred. 

Sect.  10.  The  secretary  shall  at  once  transmit  to  the 
treasurer  and  receiver-general  all  sums  of  money  received 
as  provided  in  section  one. 

Immediately  after  declaring  the  names  of  the  persons 
elected  senators,  he  shall  draw  on  the  treasurer  and 
receiver-general  a warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  sum 

received  with  one  nomination,  and  issue  the  same  to  the 

person  nominating  each  candidate  who  shall  appear  by 
the  returns  to  have  received  one  thousand  or  more 
original  votes,  and  all  such  warrants  shall  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  and  receiver-general  on  presentation.  The 
remainder  of  the  sums  paid  under  section  one  shall  be 
and  remain  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  11.  In  case  a vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  senate 
after  the  declaration  of  election  provided  in  section 
seven,  the  votes  cast  for  the  member  whose  seat  shall 
have  become  vacant  together  with  any  ineffective  votes 
assigned  to  him,  shall  be  re-distributed  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  died  or  become  ineligible  before  the 
canvassing  of  the  votes,  and  the  candidate  not  before 
elected,  who,  after  returning  to  him  any  votes  originally 
cast  for  him,  shall  then  appear  to  have  largest  number  o 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sect.  12.  The  supreme  judicial  court,  upon  the 
petition  of  twenty-five  legal  voters,  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  by  mandamus  the  correction  of  any 
erroneous  or  improper  issue  of  such  certificate  of  elec- 
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tion,  when  such  err  op  can  be  made  to  appear  from  the 
face  of  the  returns  issued  by  the  secretary  as  provided 
in  section  six,  upon  cauvasing  said  returns  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  section  seven,  eight  and  nine. 

But  the  senate  shall  continue  to  be  the  final  judge  of 
the  election  of  its  members. 

Sect.  13.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  provide 
by  law  that  representatives  be  elected  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  is  herein  provided  for  senators,  and 
by  such  law  may,  if  it  so  decides,  divide  the  Common- 
wealth into  not  exceeding  six  electoral  districts,  from 
eacli  of  which  the  candidates  voted  for  in  that  district 
must  be  taken,  and  by  voters  within  which  such  candi- 
dates must  be  nominated.  The  number  of  voters  in 
each  of  these  districts  to  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 
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THE  GOVE  BILL. — MUNICIPAL  REPRESENTATION. 

HOUSE  ......  No.  296. 


[Mr.  Mellen  of  Worcestex- gives  notice  that  he  will  move  to  substi- 
tute this  hill  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Election  Laws,  leave  to 
withdraw.] 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  ) 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  > 
and  Ninety-one.  ) 

AN  ACT  to  Provide  for  a more  Equal  Representation  of 

the  People  in  the  choice  of  Selectmen  of  Towns  and 

Members  of  City  Councils. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled , and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  any  town  which,  at  a meeting  duly  called 
for  the  purpose,  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in 
any  city  in  which  this  act  shall  be  duly  accepted  by  vote  of 
its  city  council,  the  selectmen  and  the  members  of  each  branch 
of  the  city  council  shall  be  chosen  as  herein  provided. 

Sect.  2.  Nominations  for  candidates  for  the  office  of 
selectman  in  any  such  town  may  be  made  by  caucus  or  by 
nomination  papers  signed  in  the  aggregate  for  each  candidate 
by  twenty  qualified  voters  of  such  town  ; but  the  number  of 
voters  so  signing  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  be  more 
than  one  for  every  twenty  voters  who  were  registered  for  the 
last  preceding  state  election  in  such  town.  Each  voter 
signing  a nomination  paper  shall  add  to  his  signature  his 
place  of  residence,  with  the  street  and  number  thereof,  if  any; 
and  each  voter  may  subscribe  to  one  nomination,  and  no  more. 

Sect.  3.  Any  convention  of  delegates  representing  a 
political  party  which,  at  the  election  next  preceding  polled 
at  least  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  in  any  such 
city,  or  any  general  caucus  of  such  party,  or  any  convention 
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of  delegates  who  have  been  selected  in  caucuses  called  and 
held  in  such  city  in  accordance  with  a special  statute  providing 
therefor,  may,  by  causing  a certificate  of  nomination  to  be 
duly  filed,  nominate  as  many  candidates  for  the  office  of 
alderman,  and  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  common 
council  as  the  number  to  be  chosen  at  the  election.  Or  any 
convention  of  either  kind  above  named  may  divide  such  city 
into  districts  for  the  choice  of  candidates  for  either  or  both 
said  offices,  said  districts  for  each  office  not  to  exceed  in 
number  the  number  to  be  chosen  to  said  office  at  the  election, 
and,  until  such  districts  be  abolished  by  the  authority  by 
which  they  were  formed,  a caucus  called  and  held  in  any 
such  district  in  accordance  with  a special  statute  providing 
therefor  may  make  one  such  nomination  for  such  office  in 
place  of  one  of  the  nominations  allowed  to  be  made  by  such 
convention. 

Sect.  4.  All  certificates  of  nomination  and  nomination 
papers  of  candidates  for  any  office  named  in  section  one  of 
this  act  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  or  town  clerks  of  the 
respective  cities  and  towns  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the 
day  of  the  election  for  which  the  candidates  are  nominated, 
and  such  clerks  shall  at  once  furnish  every  candidate  so  nomi- 
nated with  a complete  list  of  all  candidates  nominated  for  the 
same  office,  and  keep  the  list  of  nominations  open  to  public 
inspection  in  their  respective  offices.  At  any  time  not  less 
than  six  days  previous  to  the  day  of  said  election  any  of 
said  candidates  may  file  with  said  clerk  a statement  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  himself,  and  acknowledged  before  any  magis- 
trate authorized  to  take  acknowledgement  of  deeds,  which 
statement  shall  contain  the  names  of  one  or  more  other  of 
said  candidates  whose  election  he  desires,  and  to  one  or  more 
of  whom  he  wishes  to  transfer  any  ineffective  votes  cast  for 
himself. 


Sect.  5.  Every  such  clerk  shall,  four  days  at  least  prior 
to  the  day  of  said  election,  cause  to  be  conspicuously  posted 
in  one  or  more  public  places  in  each  voting  precinct  of  his 
city  or  town,  a printed  list  containing  the  names,  residences, 
and  party  or  political  appellation  of  all  candidates  nominated 
as  herein  provided  in  said  city  or  town,  substantially  in  the 
form  of  the  general  ballot  to  be  used  therein  ; also  another 
list  containing  the  same  information,  and  against  each  name 
of  a candidate  the  names  in  alphabetical  order  of  all  other 
candidates,  if  any,  contained  in  any  written  statement  filed  by 
said  candidate  as  provided  in  section  four;  and  each  clerk  of 
such  city  shall  likewise  cause  both  said  lists  to  be  published, 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  election,  in  at  least  two  newspapers, 
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if  there  be  so  many,  published  in  such  city,  representing  the 
political  parties  which  cast  at  the  preceding  election  the 
largest  and  next  largest  number  of  votes. 

Sect.  6.  Every  legal  voter  in  any  such  city  or  town  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  one  and  only  one  candidate  for  each 
office  named  in  section  one  to  be  filled  at  such  election 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  general  ballot,  and  no  persons 
except  those  nominated  in  the  manner  herein  provided  shall 
be  placed  upon  said  ballots  as  candidates  or  be  voted  for  for 
any  of  said  offices. 

Sect.  7.  The  returns  of  votes  having  been  transmitted  to 
the  respective  city  and  town  clerks,  each  of  said  clerks  shall 
make  a list  of  all  candidates  for  said  offices  voted  for  in  such 
city  or  town,  with  the  vote  received  by  each  candidate  in 
each  voting  precinct  and  his  total  vote,  and  shall  forthwith 
post  and  publish  the  same  in  the  manner  required  in  section 
five. 


Sect.  8.  Ineffective  votes  shall  be  transferred  according- 
to  the  request  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  were  originally 
cast,  to  a person  named  in  the  list  furnished  by  said  candidate 
as  provided  in  section  four.  The  number  to  be  elected  to 
each  office  shall  be  declared  elected  by  selecting  those  then 
having  the  largest  number  of  votes.  In  case  two  or  more 
candidates  have  the  saipe  number  of  votes,  the  candidate 
residing  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  town-house  or  city 
hall  shall  be  preferred. 

Sect.  9.  The  following  shall  be  deemed  ineffective  votes, 
and  shall  be  transferred  in  the  order  named: — 

(1.)  Any  votes  cast  for  a candidate  in  excess  of  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  entire  vote  cast  by 
the  number  to  be  chosen  to  the  office  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate.  The  transfer  shall  begin  with  the  candidate 
receiving  the  largest  vote,  and  proceed  to  the  one  receiving 
the  next  largest,  and  so  on.  In  case  of  two  or  more  receiv- 
ing the  same  number  of  votes  the  transfer  shall  be  from  each 
alternately,  in  alphabetical  order. 

(2.)  Votes  cast  for  candidates  who  have  since  their 
nomination  died,  declined  or  become  ineligible,  in  the  same 
order. 

(3.)  Votes  originally  cast  for  candidates  who  fail  of 
election,  beginning  with  the  candidate  receiving  the  smallest 
total  vote,  and  proceeding  to  the  one  receiving  the  next 
smaller  vote  and  so  on  ; in  case  of  two  or  more  receiving  the 
same  vote  the  transfer  to  be  made  from  each  alternately,  in 
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alphabetical  order.  No  votes  shall  he  transferred  from  any 
candidate  who  has  not  furnished  the  statement  named  in 
section  four. 

Sect.  10.  Every  ineffective  vote  for  a candidate  shall  he 
transferred  to  the  candidate  named  in  his  said  list,  living 
and  eligible  at  the  time  of  counting  the  vote,  for  whom  the 
largest  number  of  votes  were  originally  cast,  and  whose  vote 
by  transfer  or  otherwise  does  not  equal  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  said  office  by 
the  number  to  be  chosen  to  said  office  ; until  all  are  trans- 
ferred as  far  as' possible.  If  the  same  number  of  votes  were 
originally  cast  for  two  or  more  candidates  named  in  said  list, 
the  candidate  residing  nearest  the  one  from  whom  the  votes 
are  to  be  transferred  shall  be  preferred. 

Sect.  11.  In  case  a vacancy  shall  occur  in  any  of  the 
offices  named  in  section  one,  after  the  counting  and  transfer 
of  the  votes,  the  votes  cast  for  the  officer  whose  place  shall 
have  become  vacant,  together  with  any  ineffective  votes 
which  were  transferred  to  him,  shall  be  redistributed  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  that  officer  had  died  or  become  ineligible 
before  the  canvassing  of  the  votes,  and  the  candidate  not 
before  elected,  who,  after  returning  to  him  any  votes 
originally  cast  for  him  shall  then  appear  to  have  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  shall  be  declared  elected.  In  cities  the 
provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  with  the 
amendments  thereto  : and  in  towns  the  provisions  of  chapter 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety  with  the  amendments  thereto,  shall,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  anything  herein  con- 
tained, apply  to  all  elections  held  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter.  In  towns  where  other  than  town 
officers  are  chosen  by  meetings  held  in  separate  precincts, 
any  officers  chosen  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  also 
be  so  chosen. 


